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Dangerous Trends in Industrial Codes 


By Paut H. Nystrom, Professor of Marketing 
Columbia University 


NDUSTRIES are now in process of making tremendous readjustments. 

Not the least of these is their attempt to meet the present Administration’s 
program of increasing employment and wages. They are doing this under 
the semblance of self-government. 

Efforts are also being made to work out systems of so-called “Fair 
trade practice.” The need for rules covering competition have been dis- 
cussed for many years. One would have thought from the extent of such 
discussion that business would have been ready to get into decent fair trade 
harness almost at the first call. But not so. When this crisis came upon 
us and the trials of code making began, it was found that most industries 
were far from ready to set up fair, practical codes. In years past there had 
been some slight progress towards Fair Practice Regulations. If there had 
never been an NRA we should probably have continued to see the regular, 
natural growth of such regulations. During the past 6 months, however, 
we have seen a forced development which would normally have taken at 
least 6, and perhaps 16, years to complete. We have tried to do in 6 months 
what would normally have required 6 or 16 years to accomplish. 

There are differences of opinion regarding the fundamental soundness of 
the NRA. There are many, indeed, who question the underlying principle 
and the whole program of the NRA. Their number seems, frankly, to be 
increasing. I happen to be one of those who believes in the NRA, what it 
stands for, and what it can accomplish if it does not get off on the wrong 
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track. Even those of us, however, who believe in the NRA must all be 
ready and willing to admit that this great experiment has not been carried 
on without mistakes. Even General Johnson admits that. It must also be 
clear to all that, even if an institution be sound in basic principles, it may 
still end in catastrophe if its methods of operation are not carefully watched. 

It is to some of the details of NRA operation, then, to which attention 
must here be directed. There are at the present time a number of NRA 
trends, which I sincerely believe, if they are not promptly corrected, will 
carry the entire program of the NRA to disaster. If such disaster should 
occur we shall then be faced by national problems of reorganization even 
more difficult than any that we have faced so far. Business interests and 
the public still have it within their power to correct these trends. Six months 
from now, if they are allowed to continue, it will be too late. 

The principle underlying the NRA is simple. The millions of unem- 
ployed are to be reabsorbed by industry by cutting the hours of work among 
present employees and so spread the work among more employees. The 
NRA plan also calls for the increase, or at least the maintenance, of former 
wage rates even under the shorter work hours. In reply, employers have 
asked how, under the conditions of business depression, limited sales and 
small profits they are to meet the increased labor costs. In answer, the 
Administration has made an amazing proposition. It has invited industries 
to do what they have never dared to do before, for fear of breaking the 
anti-trust laws—to combine and to correct the evils of cut-throat competition. 

So far, so good. Cut-throat competition is, per se, an unmitigated evil 
that should be eliminated. But what is cut-throat competition? That is not 
so easy to define. Lying about one’s competitors is clearly a cut-throat 
method. But there are hundreds of business men now urging that anyone 
who undersells them is guilty of unfair competition and want the NRA to 
back them up. Industry and Government are today haggling over what 
constitutes unfair competition. Industry and Government are bargaining 
today like old-time horse traders. The Government is being asked by a large 
sector of industry to accept a new definition of unfair competition in return 
for shorter hours and a problematical increase in employment. It now looks 
as if the Government stands ready to barter some part, or all of its former 
opposition to combinations in restraint of competition, in return for a labor 
policy, a labor policy, by the way, with no guarantees as to results. 

The public interest is mightily concerned in this jockeying. We want 
reemployment, but we also want to be secured against the encroachments 
of monopoly. In this bargaining operation, now going on in Washington, 
the people of this country face a more serious economic question than ever 
before. - If the Government makes a good bargain with industry, the public 
will benefit and so will industry in the long run. If the Government makes 
a poor bargain, if industry secures greater privileges of market control than 
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are necessary or economically sound, we shall see disaster. The results of 
such a trade may well leave the public with the burdens of industrial monopoly 
tied round their necks. Nor is this prospect an improbable one. It is immi- 
nent and immediate. It is serious beyond words of description. 

The attitude of business men towards the NRA, during the past 9 
months, has been most interesting. At first, they found it hard to believe 
that the Administration offered a means of control over competition. It 
must be remembered that for a generation combinations of almost every 
character had been under suspicion and had often been prosecuted by the 
Government. The change in Governmental attitude came as a great surprise. 
For the most part the industrialists could scarcely believe their ears. Rep- 
resentatives of industry flocked to Washington, struggled with the NRA 
over wage and hours provisions, listened to the proposals for the control 
of competition and came away still doubting how far they might go in setting 
up new regulations over trade. 

The earlier codes came through with very few and very elementary 
Fair Trade Practice provisions. Later, some of the industries, still cautious, 
reflecting their former fears of heavy fines and jail sentences, began to test 
the sincerity of the Administration, as it were, by inserting rather harmless 
looking price-regulating features such as changes in cash discounts, the 
elimination of datings, changes in trade and time discounts and so on. In 
one industry they agreed upon an extra charge for packing and boxing. In 
other industries, they have cleverly transferred the cost of the administra- 
tion of their codes to their customers by the sale of NRA labels at a profit 
above their cost of manufacture. All of these provisions were inserted 
in codes under the guise of such fine principles as the need for simplification 
and standardization of business practices. In every case, however, the code 
makers conveniently neglected to make any compensating reductions in their 
prices. In every case, so far as known, these changes have been used as 
means of raising prices. These, however, were but the elementary stages. 

Encouraged by the successes of earlier efforts, later codes went much 
farther than merely attempting to pick up a few additional price increases 
by secret, hidden and indirect ways, such as reducing discounts and datings, 
cutting down returns and so on. These new codes came out more boldly 
for price-fixing upon terms which in some cases would have made the 
founders of the trusts, in the days of the elder Roosevelt, pop out their eyes! 
There are now scores of codes that aim directly and openly at price-fixing. 

These trends under the conditions opened up by the NRA, have clearly 
gone much farther than anyone anticipated that they would, even 6 months 
ago. The movement grew so fast and had become so menacing by the end 
of 1933, that the Administration had to call a halt on the operation of 
price-fixing provisions pending further study. In spite of this, a number of 
new codes have come through since the first of the year containing every 
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provision necessary for the establishment of industrial monopoly. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act specifically forbids monopoly, but 
there are master minds now busily engaged in writing new definitions. We 
are about to see whether market control and price-fixing can be legally fixed 
upon the American public. Lest the movement to confuse terms goes too 
far, let it be stated as emphatically as possible here and now that monopoly 
has always been, is now and always will be, control of the market and the 
fixing of prices. That is the purpose of monopoly. This is monopoly. 

Under the NRA, many industries are now seeking to fix prices. There 
is abundant evidence that price-fixing is in several industries already in 
effect. Such price-fixing, whether with the consent of the NRA or not, is 
monopoly. If industrial monopoly is dangerous to society, then the danger is 
at hand. It is here now. 

The throttling of markets now taking place in this country is resulting 
in rapidly rising prices which, in turn, and of themselves, menace the return 
of normal business conditions. No one is opposed to a gradual rise in 
prices. It is not difficult to explain increases in prices to consumers made 
necessary by increases in wages. It is even possible that price increases, 
due to changes in the value of the dollar, may not harm the upward current 
of business, but there is that within the backbone of most consumers, as 
well as business men, that will resist to the utmost the imposition of increases 
in prices by means of market or monopolistic control. Moreover, there is 
no increase in employment nor in wages commensurate with these price 
increases. Thus the rapid spread of price-fixing and market control may well 
retard all business. 

What are consumers going to do when they find that they will have to 
pay $35 for the kind and quality of suit for which they formerly paid $25; 
when they have to pay $1.50 or $2.00 for a shirt that formerly sold for 
$1.00; when they have to pay 40 per cent to 100 per cent increases for home 
furnishings and other necessities, which increases they know only too well 
are not going to labor? It is not difficult to forecast that there will be 
resistance—severe resistance, a resistance not only bad for the industries 
and trades directly affected, but for all business. 

Even if we are not to be able to check the on-rush of monopolistic tend- 
encies in industrial codes at the present time, consumers who will eventually 
have to pay the bill, will find ways and means of defeating these trends. 
They will not buy. - They will find substitutes. They will not be coerced. 
They will strike and rebel. 

Retailers, who are closer to the consumers than any other branch of 
business, know that this is true. Retailers owe it not only to consumers, 
but to their own interests as well, to oppose these monopolistic trends with 
all the power that they can command. Never has there been an issue so 
clearly demanding the retailers’ support as in this instance. 
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Furthermore, even if these monopolistic trends are allowed to go on, it 
must be clear to anyone who will stop and think, that they contain in them- 
selves the seeds of their own destruction. Industries rushing headlong for 
market control are unwittingly bidding for their own elimination. Monopoly 
works best when there are but few industries concerned. Monopoly is most 
profitable when it can feed parasitically on other industries. Now, however, 
you have hundreds of industries seeking monopoly. With all industries mon- 
opolized, there will be no advantage for any. Higher prices will mean 
declining sales. Declining sales will, in turn, require still higher prices, 
and the higher the prices the more certainly there will be a break-down of 
the entire system. 

What, then, is to be done about this trend? If industries are not per- 
mitted to fix their prices, how, then, some will say, will they meet the 
increased costs of wages made necessary by the present Administration’s 
Labor program? The answer is that many things can be done, many things, 
indeed, which are not monopolistic and which will not raise prices unrea- 
sonably, which will not control the market, which will not destroy the incen- 
tive to progress, and which will not freeze the present status of industry. 
Under the NRA, the industries have a splendid opportunity to raise their 
standards of competition without destroying competition, by doing away with 
dishonest methods, by establishing fair product standardization, by abolishing 
commercial bribery, by eliminating lying advertising, etc. These changes 
would in themselves result in gains which would probably more than pay for 
the increased labor costs and at the same time leave a foundation upon which 
a healthy, progressive industry could be built in the future. 

In conclusion, the movement towards industrial monopoly has been so 
rapid that the public still knows little, if anything, about it. The terms 
under which market and price control are to be secured have been so in- 
geniously and in many cases so innocently expressed as to mislead even the 
intelligent. But, unless promptly checked, we shall all soon begin to feel 
their effects in growing degree. My appeal now is to business men and to 
the authors of the provisions in these codes, to stop, look and listen before 
going farther. Industrial price-fixing is unsound from every standpoint. It 
invites trouble. It will not bring the millennium desired. It will probably 
fail. If not, it will and must be controlled by the public. A thoroughly 
awakened, intelligent self-interest on the part of business men themselves 
should see this and oppose the trend. Blind self-assurance, if unchecked in 
this movement will lead to certain disaster for us all. 
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Business Takes a New Partner 


“Examination of the measures taken by 
the Roosevelt Administration in pursuance 
of the New Deal reveals five principal 
forms of relationship between government 
and industry.” The first is direct govern- 
ment ownership of industry. The second 
is the relationship established by the or- 
ganization of business corporations in 
which the government owns the stock and 
appoints the directors. A third form of 
relationship is that which results from the 
use of the licensing power. A fourth form 
of relationship is that which obtains be- 
tween the government and industries sub- 
ject directly to regulation and control by 
executive orders and decrees. There re- 
mains the form of a relationship established 
by the marketing agreements and codes of 
fair competition which the Administration 
has fostered under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act and the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. ° 

The author, Professor of Government, 
Harvard University, discusses each phase 
of this new relationship which, quoting 
President Roosevelt, he calls “partnership 
in planning.” By Arthur N. Holcombe. 
Harvard Business Review, April, 1934, p. 
261 :13. 


A Fair Deal Needed for Rival Forms of 
Transportation 

“The evils growing out of the competi- 
tion arising from the newer forms of 
transportation, the inability of our present 
regulatory machinery to exercise unified 
control over the several agencies, and the 
changing character of traffic demanded by 


modern economic conditions all point to the 
need of a properly coordinated and regu- 
lated system of transportation.” Having 
thus stated the problem, the author pro- 
ceeds to discuss the various types of trans- 
portation and their relationship to the gen- 
eral problem of providing for the coordi- 
nation and regulation of all classes of car- 
riers on an equitable basis. Some of the 
more acute problems to be solved in 
unifying our transportation system are 
sketched and the author indicates what 
measures should be beneficial. By M. C. 
Waltersdorf. Public Utilities Fortnightly, 
March 15, 1934, p. 325:11. 


What the A.A.A. Means to Business 


Will the Farm Relief program work? 
What are the benefits to business? How 
much will it cost? What kind of men are 
running the A.A.A.? These are some of 
the questions discussed in this article. By 
Richard E. Saunders. System and Busi- 
ness Management, April, 1934, p. 168:5. 


Toward a Planned Economy 


Sir Arthur Salter expresses his views on 
the way in which economic self-government 
must develop if it is to present a real al- 
ternative both to the confusion and waste 
of a laissez-faire economy and to the in- 
stitution of a system incompatible with po- 
litical and economic freedom. 

In the words of the author “Economic 
activity will be planned and regulated, per- 
haps internationally, certainly nationally. 
The role of the state will be increasingly 
greater. It will have to transform its 
methods and equip itself for its new task. 
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Its policy must be planned and not impro- 
vised. Instead of a bastard socialism, built 
up piecemeal under sectional and successive 
pressures, the public must enforce through 
government a system devised in its own in- 
terest. But this need not mean the aban- 
donment of private enterprise and the stim- 
ulus of prospective profits, or the loss of 
the essentials of economic, personal, and 
political freedom.” By Sir Arthur Salter. 
John Day Pamphlet No. 40, John Day 
Company, 1933. 31 pages. 


National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners 
Proceedings of Forty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 
10 to 13, 1933. State Law Reporting Com- 
pany, 1934. 533 pages. 


The Winning Spirit Is Back 


“It is an interesting fact that in each of 
two major depressions—the present one 
and that of 1893—the occasion when gen- 
eral confidence was restored is known. It 
is the restoration of confidence which, un- 
der the laws of human nature, is always 
the basis of renewed business activity and 
of final prosperity,” states the former vice- 
president of the United States. “In this 
depression, which began in 1929, general 
confidence was restored by the banking 
moratorium declared by President Roose- 
velt in March, 1933.” The balanced budget 
program of 1936 is looked to by General 
Dawes as a means of insuring confidence in 
the stability and soundness of our govern- 
mental fiscal system and situation. By 
Charles G. Dawes. Commerce, March, 
1934, p. 9:2. 


The Wagner Labor Disputes Bill 


A concise statement of the views held 
by the President of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce on the Wagner Labor Disputes 
Bill. He emphasizes his unalterable oppo- 
sition to the Bill, and lists categorically his 


objections. It is noteworthy that this offi- 
cial considers the Act unconstitutional and 
entertains a fear that the passage of the 
Wagner Bill will undo much of the good 
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which the Recovery: Act brought about. 
Statement by Henry I. Harriman before 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, March 29, 1934. 10 pages. 


The Second Five-Year Plan of Economic 
Development 


A report outlining the program for the 
second Five-Year Plan of the U.S.S.R. 
which, briefly, is the completion of the re- 
construction of the entire national economy. 
Production schedules for the more impor- 
tant branches of industry are included. Ac- 
cording to the report, the U.S.S.R. in the 
second Five-Year Plan is being converted 
into a country independent in a technico- 
economic sense and into the foremost state 
in Europe as regards technique. Report 
by’ V. M. Molotov and V. V. Kuibyshev. 
Economic Review of the Soviet Union, 
February, 1934, p. 31:11. 


Current National Bibliographies 
A list of sources of information concern- 
ing current books of all countries. Com- 
piled by Lawrence Heyl. American Li- 
brary Association, 1933. 22 pages. 


Annual Report of the Register of Copy- 
rights for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1933 

Library of Congress, Copyright Office, 
1933. 44 pages. 


Spending $3,300,000,000 

The Public Works Administrator in this 
article tells how the government is spend- 
ing the $3,300,000,000 appropriated by Con- 
gress in June, 1933, to stimulate employ- 
ment and aid revival in the heavy indus- 
tries. He points out some of the difficul- 
ties with which the PWA has been con- 
fronted in putting such a huge fund to 
work, particularly in the allocation of 
grants to non-federal projects. While pub- 
lic works such as highway and bridge con- 
struction, flood-control, naval construction, 
water-works, etc., will absorb the greater 
part of the appropriation, large sums will 
find employment in slum clearance and in 
railroad-equipment buying and repair. The 
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PWA fund, Mr. Ickes states, has put 
5,000,000 persons back to work. By Har- 
old L. Ickes. Barron’s, April 9, 1934, p. 
3:1. 

Incentives for Executives 


Executive Compensation continues to be 
a hotly controversial subject. The article 
reviews the pros and cons of the general 
topic, and concludes that since there are 
as many arguments for large returns to ex- 
ecutives as there are objections, the mat- 
ter is largely insoluble. Two alternatives 
are suggested for keeping good manage- 
ment available for emergencies without pay- 
ing it an excessive premium when it is not 
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required: 1. When the company is pros- 
perous, compensate executives on a sal- 
ary basis, with the understanding that a 
bonus supplants the salary when dividends 
cease, or 2. Adopt Floating Management, 
i.e., proved managers who maintain them- 
selves by going where their services are 
needed. Modern Finance, March 31, 1934, 
p. 14:2. 


Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual 
Meeting of the National Association of 
Commercial Organization Secretaries 


Held in New York City, September 24- 
27, 1933. 297 pages. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Unemployed Bank Credit 


Working capital, the prime element in all 


forms of business enterprise, is still not 
being made available by the banks to in- 
dustry in sufficient amount. While the 
Government has made an extraordinary ef- 
fort to supply credit, the banks must either 
furnish all the major portions or have 
Government take over the banking func- 
tion which, heretofore, has rested in pri- 
vate hands. 

There is nothing unusual, according to 
the Chairman of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, in what the banks are 
being asked to do. “They are not expected 
to make any sacrifices. They are only 
being requested to take the bars and pad- 
locks off their vaults during banking 
hours and proceed in a normal way to 
make normal loans to normal men for nor- 
mal purposes. Any bank official or director 
who commits himself to such a course will 
cooperate to the fullest degree in the Presi- 
dent’s recovery program, and those who do 
not do so, will be a hindrance.” By Jesse 
H. Jones. American Bankers Association 
Journal, March, 1934, p. 11:3. 


Banking Endures Renovation 
Just a year ago Detroit banks were 
“making news” on the eve of the third 


great banking crisis in the country’s his- 
tory. Transfers of funds from the smaller 
or weak to the larger or stronger institu- 
tions and wide-spread hoarding, with its 
paralyzing effects on our economic life, 
soon were to force a new President to 
order an epochal moratorium. The au- 
thor, Vice-President of the Bank of Amer- 
ica National Trust & Savings Association, 
San Francisco, reviews the accomplish- 
ments during the brief space of a year, and 
indicates what must be done to make bank- 
ing immune from major economic disturb- 
ances. By Howard Whipple. Barron’s, 
February 26, 1934, p. 1:2. 


The Consumer’s Dollar 


An inquiry into the problems of a ma- 
chine age and the part which consumption 
must inevitably play. Mr. Filene states 
that the greatest discovery of the past cen- 
tury is the “Consumer’s Dollar.” 

“There must be at least two parties to 
every exchange, and there can not there- 
fore be any one-way traffic in money. Busi- 
ness will still look as eagerly as ever to 
take the Consumer’s Dollar from the con- 
sumer, but it will look quite as eagerly 
to give it back. Unless his dollar is taken 
from him, the consumer can not be served; 
and unless the consumer gets it back, 
business will have no market. It is es- 
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sential, therefore, that we have a give-and- 
take financial system to supplant the take 
system which did very well when the great 
bulk of the world’s wealth was produced 
and consumed wholly outside the institu- 
tions of trade. Above all, we must direct 
our financial efforts primarily to the finan- 
cing of consumption.” By Edward A. 
Filene. John Day Pamphlet No. 41, John 
Day Company, 1934, 29 pages. 


Budgets and Estimates . 

An analysis of the 1934 and 1935 Federal 
Budgets in which the author raises such 
questions as: 1. Can both budgets be char- 
acterized as budgets or merely financial es- 
timates? 2. How does the ordinary budget 
compare with former years? 3. Do the 
budgets take into account changes in econ- 
omy and other current legislation? 4. Will 
the emergency budget be discontinued when 
the emergency ends? 

Summing up his replies to these questions 
the author states: “1. The Federal budgets 
as presented include estimates in regard to 
emergency expenses; 2. Ordinary items 
amounting to about $600,000,000 have been 
transferred to the emergency budget and 
have been increased by another $400,000,- 
000; 3. The budgets by necessity make no 
allowance for changes in economy legisla- 
tion. Congressional bills have already re- 
placed several hundred millions of such 
costs removed last March; 4. Emergency 
costs will not end with the emergency as 
in any postwar period. Some of these 
expenditures will become part of the per- 
manent costs of federal government.” By 
Charles Morris Mills. Barron’s, March 
26, 1934, p. 3:1, 


Bigger “Big Business”? 

The influence which NRA and inflation 
are having upon corporate structure is de- 
scribed in this article. Pressure of added 
costs under the NRA and the possibility 
of inflation are forcing corporations to ex- 
tend their activities to include both raw 
materials and intermediate processes on the 
production side and sales outlets and addi- 
tional markets on the consumption side. 
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“It is clear that the operations of NRA 
codes are already beginning to enforce in- 
tegration on some very large industrial or- 
ganizations, and this move would be greatly 
accelerated were we to have inflation. In 
contrast to the comparatively slow process 
of integration because of the pressure of 
added costs under NRA, inflation would 
cause a veritable stampede among large 
producers to gain control of their own 
sources of raw materials and of existing 
productive facilities that would fit into 
their own operations.” 

In addition, inflation creates many new 
and strange monetary problems so that 
good financial management will be essen- 
tial to the survival of an enterprise. These 
contingencies will affect the value of cor- 
poration securities of all kinds, and the in- 
vestor must look to the competency of the 
firm’s financial managers. By William 
Wren Hay. Barron’s, April 16, 1934, p. 
322: 


What Part Should the Sales Depart- 
ment Have in Credit and Collection 
Activity? 

Changes in traditional business methods 
have been accelerated under the New Deal. 
The old attitude between the sales and 
credit departments exemplified in the state- 
ment, “You get the sales; we'll get the 
cash,” is outmoded. The modern slogan 
is “Let’s all work together to get as much 
business as possible on a profitable basis.” 
With this new conception of responsibility 
the relationship between the sales and 
credit-collection departments becomes of 
vital importance. A symposium is offered 
on this general topic giving the opinions of 
some of the leading executives in both the 
sales and financial departments of progres- 
sive concerns. Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, April, 1934, p. 8:3. 


Auditing for the Trust Department 

The auditor “should be charged with 
the duty of seeing that incoming assets are 
entered on the control records, and that 
proceeds of sales of outgoing assets are 
properly credited; that the delivered assets 
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are removed from the control records and 
that an authentic receipt is received for 
their delivery. He should see that each 
trust account receives all of the income 
which its assets have earned. In the cor- 
porate trust division he should control the 


certification of bonds and stocks to the ex- 


tent of seeing that each certification is au- 
thorized, that it is issued in accordance 
with instructions and that it is issued in 
the proper amount. Last but not least, 
he should see that the department itself re- 
ceives all of the fees to which it is en- 
titled.” 

Having cited the requirements of the 
auditor, the author then outlines methods 
by which this officer can most expeditiously 
carry out his responsibilities. A number 
of internal checking methods are described, 
and the importance of cooperation of offi- 
cers emphasized. By D. E. Kulp. Trust 
Companies, March, 1934, p. 325:5. 


Banking Faces a New Day 

The real crisis which faces banking to- 
day is the reasoned effort on the part of 
certain leaders of the new economic 
thought to undermine the whole idea of 
thrift. It is contended that in an economy 
of plenty saving is no longer a virtue, nor 
even an economic advantage and, actually, 
our present economic troubles have come 
about largely, if not entirely, through ex- 
cessive thrift. 

Whatever have been the shortcomings 
of bankers in the past, the real test of 
banking lies in its ability to re-inculcate 
the ideas of thrift and to restore confi- 
dence in the possibility that bankers as 
well as progressive economists may still 
have sound solutions for the problem of 
savings and investments. The burden of 
proving that thrift is not outmoded rests, 
according to the author, on bankers them- 
selves. By A. H. Giannini. The Bankers 
Magazine, March, 1934, p. 255 :4. 


Statements Customers Understand 

The author describes the statement is- 
sued by the bank of which he is Vice- 
President and Cashier, and argues the case 
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of a statement which represents “a sin- 
cere effort to furnish an actual accounting 
and complete picture of the bank’s condi- 
tion, in a manner that is understandable 
to someone who knows nothing of bank- 
ing technique—and at the same time to 
do it in a manner that does not contain so 
many figures that it might confuse or dis- 
courage the customer who is neither inter- 
ested in nor adept at analyzing financial 
statements.” By Eugene Abegg. The 
Burroughs Clearing House, March, 1934, 
p. 12:3. 


Our Future Tax Burden 


The long time effects on business and 
on taxpayers of the present plans for vast 
Federal expenditures are sketched briefly. 
In answer to those who would minimize 
the danger of running up an enormous pub- 
lic debt, the author contrasts the present 
national conditions with those prevailing 
from 1919-1929, a period in which the pub- 
lic debt was greatly reduced. 

Concluding the writer states: “The time 
to prevent tax burdens is before we spend 
the money! We can scrutinize present-day 
facts as to public expenditures without de- 
crying the best in present expenditures. 
For cracking at all expenditures without 
careful analysis is as bad as piling up ex- 
penditures without analysis. There are 
many fine examples of helpful public ex- 
penditures in times of a great crisis. There 
are some that must still go through public 
criticism. I-think the present is the time 
to start that criticism. Let us keep the 
best, without forgetting that burdensome 
taxes reduce the spending power, and the 
living standards of most all of those who 
actually pay them.” By Clyde L. King. 
The Wharton News of Finance & Com- 
merce, March, 1934, p. 9:2. 


Our Government’s Relation to Money, 
Banking, and Securities 

To supply background for a proper un- 

derstanding of the recent banking collapse, 

the authors of this pamphlet have briefly 

sketched the evolution of our money and 

banking systems. Emphasis is placed upon 
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the extraordinary role which the govern- 
ment played in rectifying the grave finan- 
cial emergency which confronted the coun- 
try in March, 1933. The Banking Act of 
1933 and the proposed security regulation 
are discussed. By James E. Mendenhall 
and Leon C. Marshall. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1934. 29 pages. 


Indexing Overdue Accounts 


Lack of statistics related to the scope, 
cost or results of “commercial credit” is 
deprecated by the author who states “that 
the credit man is one of the few types of 
business men who is forced to operate with- 
out any knowledge of current conditions 


Insurance* 


Combined Burglary and Robbery Policy 


A comprehensive burglary and robbery 
policy is now available for a specified class 
of tenants of office buildings. It greatly 


simplifies the process of insuring hazards 
in connection with these offices. In addi- 
tion to money and securities, it covers the 
taking of office equipment and furnishings. 
Breaking into the safe or the premises is 
taken care of as well as the “kidnaping” 


hazard. Inside and outside nang are 
insured against. 

A special feature is the continuity of 
coverage, protecting for as many losses as 
may occur during the policy period. This 
insurance is not available for persons or 
firms having merchandise or other property 
for sale, manufacture, repairing, distribu- 
tion, etc. This blanket policy should fill 
a long felt need in a simplified way. The 
Spectator, April 12, 1934, p. 29:2. 


Price Chart for Insurable Values 

The relationship of price rise and ade- 
quate insurance protection is made clear 
in a new price chart which covers some 
eight basic commodity groups and classi- 
fications of property. It shows the in- 
creases in cost during the last twelve or 


* Insurance abstracts are contributed 
Co.; Vice-President in Charge of Insurance Di 
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surrounding the ‘commodity’ he is han- 
dling.” 

Efforts to obtain credit information by 
the Bureau of Business and Social Re- 
search of the University ci Buffalo are out- 
lined. Monthly data was obtained show- 
ing the proportion of overdue accounts to 
the total accounts on the books of a group 
of wholesale concerns in Buffalo. The 
analysis and charts included in the article 
furnish q month-to-month picture of one 
phase of credit conditions. According to 
the author, once started, information ‘on 
credits will grow rapidly, because there 
is need for it. By Robert Riegel. Credit 
and Financial Management, March, 1934, 
p. 16:3. 


more months, and quarterly trends during 
the last decade. This chart may be used as 
a general guide in checking the amount of 
insurance in effect. The Eastern Under- 
writer, March 30, 1934, p. 24:1. 


Accurate Insurance Records 


A description of the method used by 
Henry Heide, Inc., (candy) in the proper 
maintenance of insurance records. The 
compatiy carries most of the classes of in- 
surance coverage ordinarily taken out by 
a factory. The functions of control over 
coverage and cost allocation are combined 
in one ledger, which constitutes the only 
record maintained. No expiration file is 
kept; this company relies on representa- 
tives of the insurance companies for re- 
minders as to the expiration dates of cov- 
erage. The insurance record consists of 
a ledger which serves the double purpose 
of assembling in one place all the coverage 
carried in each class or type of insurance 
and of providing a means of distributing 
the premium cost for accounting purposes. 
The ledger pagés are stock forms pur- 
chased from a stationery supply house. 
There is one section consisting of one or 
more pages for each class of coverage. 


by Si Drea tiene Srveera Geom * Soe 
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Each of these sections shows complete de- 
tails regarding the extent of each type of 
coverage. Thus a control over the ade- 
quacy of coverage is established. System 
and Business Management, February, 1934, 
p. 81:2. 


Imprisonment for Defendant Who 
Cannot Pay 

Imprisonment for failure to pay a dam- 
age suit judgment when malice is part of 
the cause of action is permitted in twenty- 
four states listed in the article. This an- 
cient phase of law has actually been revised 
in eight or nine states. Most of the cases 
involve automobile operations. A pecu- 
liarity of these laws is that the courts have 
no power to exercise leniency and the Gov- 
ernors have no power to pardon. The ef- 
fects on the defendant are far-reaching, for 
example, a discharge in bankruptcy cannot 
be given on a damage suit judgment if mal- 
ice was alleged. A person having an un- 
paid judgment against him cannot own 
property in his own name, for the creditors 
can always take it. The defendant cannot 
start in business because his money will be 
taken as soon as he makes it to satisfy the 
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judgment. Other interesting features are 
set forth in this article clearly demonstrat- 
ing the wisdom of obtaining sound protec- 
tion. The Casualty Insuror, March, 1934, 
p. 5:2. 


Legal Aspects of Automatic Cancellation 


By a popular test vote members of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
voted in favor of a clause in insurance poli- 
cies making the contract null and void if 
the premium has not been paid within a 
specified time. The author points out that 
while the evil of non-payment of premiums 
exists, legal problems may arise because 
of the use of the proposed clause through: 
1. The interpretation of the clause; 
2. Waiver and estoppel; 3. Its effect on the 
rights of third persons. The possibility 
of penalizing third persons who cannot con- 
trol the insured’s payment of premium, is 
emphasized. It is also pointed out that the 
insured who would neglect to pay pre- 
miums through forgetfulness or accident 
will be unduly penalized. By Edwin W. 
Patterson. Journal of American Insurance, 
February, 1934, p. 13:4. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


Classification of Occupations by Interests 


Herein is presented a classification of 
_ occupations on the basis of the similarities 
or dissimilarities of interests of men en- 
gaged in the occupations. Discussion fol- 
lows as to the probable explanation of such 
a classification and the thesis is advanced 
that three of the probable five factors un- 
derlying such a classification are general 
intelligence, age and masculinity-femininity. 
By Edward K. Strong, Jr. The Personnel 
Journal, April, 1934, p. 301:13. 


How to Be Your Own Systems Expert 

“Building an organization systematically 
is not so much a matter of brilliant ideas 
and phenomenal organizing genius as a 


painstaking mastery of deail.” System plan- 
ning is divided into three primary phases: 
1, The survey; 2. The analysis and forma- 
tion of a new plan; 3. The installation of 
the new plan. The author describes each 
of the three steps in detail and illustrates 
by means of charts the flow of work from 
one step to another. By Farris L. Mor- 
ton. The Office Economist, March-April, 
1934, p. 3:6. 


Centralization of Distribution and Com- 
mercial Departments 

In the Summer of 1932 it was decided 

to centralize the Distribution and Commer- 

cial Departments of the Philadelphia Gas 

Works. Prior to this reorganization the 


- ogi rae *» ff 
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Distribution Department operated from five 
separate points, after centralization the 
Department operated from two locations. 
The Controller of the Company describes 
the reorganization and lists the division of 
responsibility; he then describes in detail 
the centralization of certain activities of 
the Commercial Department, such as Cus- 
tomers’ Accounting, Merchandise Account- 
ing, Billing, Meter Reading and Collec- 
tions. “The installation of an automatic 
dial telephone system within the Company, 
eliminating all but one manual switchboard, 
is the controlling feature which makes cen- 
tralization a workable fact and not a de- 
sirable theory.” By T. S. Lever, Jr. 
_ N.O.M.A. Forum, February, 1934, p. 14:5. 


Putting New Life into Routine 
Correspondence 
Pointing out that too much emphasis is 
placed on getting new business and not 
enough on holding trade and strengthening 
customer relations, the author discusses the 


Records: Forms, Charis, Cards, Files, 


As Simple as A-B-C 

A visible card index system for posting 
credit information is described in this ar- 
ticle. According to the author, the details 
of the system can be carried out by any 
person of average intelligence. Yet it of- 
fers complete data on every account and is 
applicable to medium sized and large com- 
panies. 

The basis of the system is a 4x6 record 
card, illustrated in the article, which pro- 
vides a place for entering essential credit 
data. A glance at this card instantly shows 
the amounts open on current account and 
the customer’s paying habits in the past. 
Over a period of time, this record becomes 
even more valuable, since it will then indi- 
cate seasonal or other irregularities in meet- 
ing obligations and definitely showing the 
trend of an account. 

So compact is this system that 4,000 
cards can be easily housed in a cabinet 
occupying only 2% square feet of floor 
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importance of the letter dictated in adjust- 
ment of a complaint. By Maxwell Drcke. 
The Office Economist, March-April, 1934, 
»'63.°* 


The Essentials of Coordinating (ffice 
and Sales 

The first essential of coordination is to 
have the right executives. The second es- 
sential is creating the right atmosphere for 
the business. From this follows the ques- 
tion of how the office can help sales—sales 
analysis and costing should be the respon- 
sibility of the office manager and market- 
ing statistics the sales manager’s province. 
Collection letters should be sent out by the 
office with the approval of the sales de- 
partment. After discussing these essentials 
of coordination the author concludes that 
the sales department is the lungs of a busi- 
ness and the office the nerve center. By 
C. H. Tucker. Industry Illustrated, April, 
1934, p. iii :2. 


Statistics 


space. Eight hundred cards can be housed 
in a cabinet of convenient desk size. 

One internationally known corporation 
has used this system successfully for more 
than 10 years. By H. P. Preston. Credit 
and Financial Management, April, 1934, 
p. 14:2. 


Work Sheet Provides Check 

A work sheet, showing the condition of 
the various office records at any time dur- 
ing the month, has been developed by one 
of the large oil companies. The office man- 
ager keeps a daily check of the progress 
made on each kind of journal and ledger. 
A certain date is set for the completion of 
each record book. As each book is posted 
for the day, the completion is noted by an 
X under the current date. 

As each day’s reports from service sta- 
tions are audited, they are checked off so 
that if the work in that division falls be- 
hind, the fact is immediately brought to the 
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office manager’s attention through use of 
the work chart. He transfers personnel 
from some other division temporarily in 
order to catch up with the current schedule 
in the section which has been lagging. 

At the end of the month, assistance is 
given any division that is behind schedule 
in order that the books may be closed with- 
out delay. Before this schedule chart was 
used important items, which came in late 
but which could have been secured earlier 
had it been known that they were late, often 
were omitted. System and Business Man- 
agement, April, 1934, p. 184. 


Can Machine Accounting Help the 
‘Small Business? 


The author lists the following among the 
advantages of mechanical accounting: 
1. Time and labor involved in the old hand 
methods reduced by from one-half to two- 
thirds ; 2. Reduces to a minimum errors due 
to the human element; the few which may 
occur are easy to find; 3. Customers’ ac- 
counts always fully written up; 4. State- 
ments sent out promptly; 5. Gives head of 
the business daily control through current 
facts instead of ineffective control through 
week or month old histories. By C. H. 
Costello. Business, April, 1934, p. 25:2. 


Provides Statistical Service 

The Benefit Association of Railway Em- 
ployees recently changed their accounting 
department from hand to machine opera- 
tion. The new method, by which they ob- 
tain 99.98 per cent efficiency with a cost 
reduction of 60 per cent is described. Sys- 
tem and Business Management, March, 
1934, p. 132:3. 


Two Duplicators Used 

An unusual plan for adding information 
to the master copy of a form has proved 
advantageous in the southern division of 
The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, reports the Washington warehouse 
office manager. Two duplicating methods 
are used. The form is a record of items 
requisitioned by individual store managers, 
but the idea may be used with any record 
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involving several steps. How the plan 
works is shown in the diagram that ac- 
companies the article. System and Busi- 


ness Management, April, 1934, p. 184. 


The Layout and Arrangement of 
Printed Forms 


Relatively speaking the cost of printing 
forms is cheap. It is the cost of clerical 
help required to make out and use forms 
that is expensive and care in the layout 
and arrangement of forms that results in 
the saving of clerical effort, makes worth- 
while savings. The following are some of 
the suggestions given by the author for 
the layout and arrangement of printed 
forms: 1. Cross section paper is an excel- 
lent help in designing forms providing the 
designer interprets the spaces on his paper 
in terms of the printer’s measure of points 
—72 to the inch; 2. Every form should 
have a name; 3, The use of different colors 
of paper to distinguish the different copies 
of the same form is perfectly proper ; 4. The 
form number and the name of the firm 
should always appear on the form; 5. If 
the forms are placed in a looseleaf binder 
where the binding edge is at the left, space 
for the index heading should be at the top 
right corner; if bound or fastened at the 
top, the index heading should be placed at 
the bottom right corner. By Waldo Hutch- 
inson. The Office Economist, March- 
April, 1934, p. 7:2. 


Auto Dealers Solve Code Administra- 
tion Problems 


With the adoption of the NRA require- 
ments by the industry early in October, 
the National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion adopted the plan of determining each 
month average used car prices by zones on 
all makes and models of passenger and 
commercial cars. Such comprehensive list- 
ings were to be based on the averages of 
actual used car prices in each section of 
the country the previous month and .were 
to fix current trade-in allowances in all 
new car transactions. How to compile 
monthly averages of used car prices in 21 
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marketing areas for the Official Used Car 
Guide became the paramount problem in 
administering the code. 

The solution was found by contracting 
with a tabulating service bureau to per- 
form all of the work except the actual 
printing of the separate books to be fur- 
nished all dealers of the 21 sections. Data 
on 300,000 different transactions must be 
collated and classified at the bureau. More 
than 60 persons are employed in this 
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monthly task. The 300,000 tabulating cards 
then are automatically fed through electric 
sorting machines, which classify them into 
7,594 separate groups, according to makes 
of cars and trucks, by years, models and 
body types. In all, 71 makes of passenger 
cars and 21 makes of commercial cars are 
listed. This sorting or classifying process 
is performed at the rate of 400 cards a 
minute. System and Business Manage- 
ment, April, 1934, p. 182 :2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


Administration: A Forgotten Function 

Administration, in industrial control, has 
been lying down on the job. During the 
boom times it was largely a forgotten func- 
tion, having surrendered its responsibilities 
to management. This, believes the Vice- 
President, Industrial Administration, is one 
large reason why so many concerns have 
gotten into hot financial water followed by 
a long-term immersion in red ink. An in- 
structive concrete example of capital ex- 
pansion under no control and under ad- 
ministrative control is given to illustrate 
his thesis. By E. Belknap. The Iron Age, 
March 22, 1934, p. 21:2. 


Prices, Profits and Pay Rolls—What 
They Mean to Recovery 
Economic equilibrium as the keynote to 
business rise is discussed by the author, 
president, Belden Manufacturing Company. 
Frankness with employees is urged as an 
antidote for the poison of labor agitators 
and organized minorities. The article 
deals with the following issues: causes of 
maladjustment; equilibrium in earnings; 
prices, profits and wages; the consumer’s 
stake; spreading benefits to all, and fight- 
ing selfish minorities. By Joseph C. Bel- 
den. Commerce, March, 1934, p. 11:3. 


Where Did the Dollars Go? 
On January 20, 1934, the Burgess Bat- 
tery Company distributed 40,000 silver dol- 


lars to its employees and a few local ac- 
counts in place of the usual pay checks. Im- 
mediately after the pay-off which occurred 
early in the morning at the plant in Free- 
port, Ill., employees were given the re- 
mainder of the day in which to spend the 
“cartwheels” or do what they wanted with 
them. 

In collaboration with the local chamber 
of commerce an analysis was made of the 
rate and direction of the flow of this ear- 
marked currency in order to demonstrate 
what one payroll means to a community of 
21,000. Figures are given accounting for 
$11,064 distributed by employees within a 
week in Freeport. Expenditures in. gro- 
cery and department stores head the list. 
System and Business Management, April, 
1934, p. 185 :2. 


The Waste of Uncontrolled Productive 
Capital 

The welfare, or lack of it, of the capital 
goods industry is giving Government much 
concern. It has, it goes without saying, 
given more concern to those in it and de- 
pendent upon it for livelihood or profit. The 
author discusses the question of proper in- 
vestment in capital equipment. His thesis 
is not an attack on over-capacity as a 
cause of the depression, but an indictment 
of obsolescence or the retaining of out-of- 
date capacity. By H. P. Losely. The Iron 
Age, April 5, 1934, p. 30:4. 
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Re-Organizing Your Factory 

The reorganization of a factory is much 
more difficult than planning it in the first 
instance. “Primary organization can be 
handled by the technical and systems man, 
but if technical and systems knowledge be 
the chief asset of the reorganizer he is al- 
most sure to fail. For reorganizing, a wise 
mixture of pluck, patience, tact, and logi- 
cal method is necessary.” The author lists 
the steps necessary in the preliminary sur- 
vey and shows the course of the actual re- 
organization procedure. By J. J. Gillespie. 
Industry Illustrated, January, 1934, p. 
xxi :2. 


Simplifying Distribution of Wage Costs 

A better coordination of operations in 
the cost accounting division of the Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Company, has been 
achieved under the new system devised by 
the chief of this division. The firm oper- 
ates two plants. All accounting operations 
for both plants are taken care of at the 


main office. Detailed figures covering pro- 


Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, 


Why “It’s a Fireproof Building” Is Not 
Enough 

Some very costly fires have occurred in 
“fireproof” buildings. Complete fire safety 
requires the installation and maintenance 
of automatic protection, the author points 
out, as he analyzes the causes of several 
disastrous fires. By Paul W. Kearney. 
System and Business Management, April, 
1934, p. 170:4. 


A New Principle in Hygienic Lighting 

The designers describe a new fixture for 
industrial lighting which: 1. Eliminates all 
glare from the source of light; 2. Reduces 
glare from the work by diffusing the light 
before it reaches the plane of work; 3. 
Provides a lighting unit free from reflect- 
ing surfaces which deteriorate with use 
and which quickly lose their reflecting ef- 
ficiency because of the collection of dust; 
4, Retains as nearly as possible the type of 
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duction and payroll are received daily from 
the branch plant, giving executives a daily 
picture of comparative results in both 
plants, and makiag it unnecessary for the 
company executives to maintain separate 
offices at both plants. 

The distribution of wage costs to the 
various operations has become a part of 
the payroll, making the total payroll fig- 
ures self-balancing against the distribution 
costs. Various steps in the plan are de- 
scribed. The Iron Age, March 1, 1934, 
p. 25:2. 


The Unmentioned Factor—Quality 


Writing editorially the author points out 
that in all the discussion that is taking 
place with regard to the stabilization of 
prices, the balancing of supply and demand, 
the maintenance of wages and prices and 
the hope of profits, one factor has received 
little attention and that is quality. By 
Frederick M. Feiker. Mill & Factory, 
April, 1934, p. 23:2. 


Ventilation 


distribution of light that is given by the 
lamp; 5. Gives ceiling, walls and objects 
in the plane of work brightnesses which are 
not objectionably different; 6. Provides a 
whiter light than is ordinarily obtained 
from commercial units ; 7. Accomplishes all 
of these results with a minimum loss of 
light. By C. E. Ferree and G. Rand. The 
Personnel Journal, April, 1934, p. 334:7. 


90 in the Shade 


A description of Sun Tube Company’s 
air-conditioned plant. Water at 48 to 50 
degrees is pumped from a 275-foot well to 
four unit air washers which wash and cool 
40,000 cubic feet of air per minute and 
provide a complete change of atmosphere 
every five minutes. A slight improvement 
in the quality of the product is merely in- 
cidental to the management’s determination 
to make a good plant a better plant to 
work in. Two of the four conditioning 
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units are used to heat the plant in winter. 
They keep it at 68 degrees. Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, April, 1934, p. 
158 :2. 


Chicago Businesses Profit with Air 
Conditioning 

In this article, the Vice President of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company points 
out that “Next to NRA and current eco- 
nomic problems, air conditioning stands 
high in the interest and hope of Chicago 
business executives.” The accompanying 
tabulations of air conditioning installations 
to date in metropolitan Chicago point out 
what lines are adopting air conditioning 
first and how much of a competitive ad- 


Labor Relations: Collective 


Arbitration 


“Company Union” vs. Outside Union 


The relative merits of the Company 
Union vs. the Outside Union are discussed 
first through the employer’s eyes and then 
through the workman’s eyes. In outlining 
the advantages and disadvantages of each 
system, the author says “what the advo- 
cates of unionism and employee representa- 
tion both need above all else is open-mind- 
edness. They need the courage to approach 
the question from a rational, not an emo- 
tional, point of view.” By Harwood F. 
Merrill, Forbes, March 15, 1934, p. 9:5; 
April 1, 1934, p. 10:4. 


A New Deal in Labor Organization 
Needed 


Portents for industrial peace are not 
favorable, although the recent reorganiza- 


Industrial Economics: 
Immigration 


New Leisure 
In answering the question—What is to 
be the effect of large blocks of free time 
on the individual’s productive power as a 
member of our industrial society? The 
President of Deere & Company, former 


Labor and 


Bargaining, 


‘ 
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vantage or disadvantage lies in this new 
development. By E. W. Lloyd. System 
and Business Management, April, 1934, p. 
174 :3. 


Your Power 


Pointing out that many plant owners are 
making power in a wasteful and costly 
manner when they should be buying it, and 
many others are buying energy when, ow- 
ing to conditions within their plants, they 
should be generating it at much lower cost, 
the author lists a classification of several 
sets of conditions under which it may or 
may not pay to buy all or a part of the 
power requirements. By David Moffat 


Myers. Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance, April, 1934, p. 155 :4. 


Employee Representation, 


tion in the NRA offers some hope. Un- 
less the Recovery Administration can es- 
tablish a reasonably effective machinery for 
the prevention of violent disagreements 
and plant shut-downs, the whole NRA set- 
up will prove futile as a means to hasten 
the return of prosperity. 

“The terms of the Recovery Act regard- 
ing wages, hours, and the right of work- 
ers to organize and bargain collectively 
made industrial agreements and disputes in- 
evitable. . . . Constructive criticism should 
be directed upon the unrepresentative char- 
acter of the Code Authorities and upon 
the inadequacy of the machinery provided 
in most of the codes for the hearing and 
adjudication of complaints of either party.” 
By Royal Meeker. Irving Fisher Weekly 
Article, April 16, 1934. 3 pages. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


President of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, says: “In terms of public mo- 
rale, physical vigor and efficiency, indus- 
trial productivity, personal development 
and good citizenship expenditure of tax 
funds for recreation is a sound investment. 
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The ill health, mental disease, delinquency, 
and crime, which in part are the result of 
misused leisure and are costing taxpayers 
enormous sums each year, might be reduced 
by the preventive power of recreation. A 
little recreation saves trouble and money 
and is not in any sense of the word costly. 
“Since it is clear that we are moving 
into an era of leisure, it is to the interest 
of government, industry, and the general 
public to lay broad plans for the consump- 
tion of free hours in constructive activities. 
Those activities in which individuals can 
themselves participate with satisfaction 
rather than amusements are the ones that 
make for personal development and good 
citizenship. The ‘let alone’ policy must be 
discarded for leisure as well as for indus- 
try. Municipal and county government 
agencies have already demonstrated their 
efficiency and inexpensiveness in adminis- 
tering broad and diversified activities on 
a democratic basis; supplemented by pri- 
vate agencies, they should be entrusted with 
larger responsibility and given adequate fi- 
nancial support by taxpayers and the moral 
backing of industry and labor.” By Wil- 
liam Butterworth. Factory Management 
and Maintenance, April, 1934, p. 167 :3. 


Towards Better Employer-Employee 
Relations—A Nine-Point Program 
The President of The Samarkand Com- 

pany, makers and distributors of ice cream, 

outlines the industrial relations program 
formulated by his company in 1929. The 
nine points of this program are: 1. Regu- 
larized Employment; 2. Medical Service ; 

3. Health and Accident Insurance; 4. 

Thrift Promotion; 5. Group Life Insur- 

ance; 6. Pension System; 7. Samarkand 

Credit Union; 8. Profit Sharing; 9. Con- 

trol of Corporation Through Stock Owner- 

ship. By J. P. Rettenmayer. Executives 

Service Bulletin, April, 1934, p. 3:3. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in Air 
- Transportation, 1933 

Actual earnings of pilots and copilots of 

commercial air transportation companies in- 

creased from averages of $569.49 and 
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$227.89 per month, respectively, in 1931, to 
$628.23 and $231.13 in 1933, according to a 
study of working hours and earnings of 
pilots, copilots, and other employees of 
commercial air transportation companies 
made in the summer of 1933 by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation. The earn- 
ings of all other employees combined de- 
creased from $31.66 per week in 1931 to 
$30.25 per week in 1933. The number of 
actual monthly flight-hours of pilots aver- 
aged 85.3 in 1933 as compared with 80.4 
in 1931. Monthly Labor Review, March, 
1934, p. 647 :19. 


The Industrial Misfit 


The three main causes of industrial mal- 
adjustment are described as faulty selec- 
tion, faulty training and psychoneurosis. 
Some of the various forms of mental and 
physical disablement, to which such mal- 
adjustments give rise, are discussed. By 
C. A. Oakley. The Human Factor, April, 
1934, p. 123 :8. 


The “White-Collar Workers” 


A remarkable growth has taken place 
in the number of white-collar workers 
since 1870. From that year to 1930 they 
increased from 366,752 to 7,949,455, a rise 
of 2,067.5 per cent. In 1870 only 2.9 per 
cent of the total number of gainful work- 
ers could be classified as white-collar 
workers; in 1930, 16.3 per cent were in 
this group. Very great gains were made 
in the numbers in certain occupations. 
Thus, the census of 1870 showed only 7 fe- 
male “shorthand writers”; in 1930 the num- 
ber of female stenographers and typists was 
775,140. There were no telephone oper- 
ators in 1870, but in 1930 they numbered 
235,259. By Alba M. Edwards. Monthly 
Labor Review, March, 1934, p. 501:5. 


The Public School as a Factor in the 
Utilization of Leisure Time 

The problem of the best use of the leis- 

ure time which is increasing for the ma- 

jority of people under present economic 
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conditions is the concern of many organi- 
zations and individuals: A recent study 
made for the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation deals with the schools as an im- 
portant factor in the use of leisure, both 
educational and recreational activities be- 
ing included in the study. The activities 
of the schools were found to include physi- 
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cal education, music, dramatics, art, and 
handicrafts, and academic, vocational, and 
citizenship courses, while many types of 
social and recreational opportunities were 
offered in many localities, with the schools 
serving as organized community centers. 
Monthly Labor Review, March, 1934, p. 
580 :4. 


Shop Methods: Industriai Engineering, Standardization, Waste, Rate 


Setting, Time and Motion Study 


No Longer “Anybody’s Job” 

Although it is generally recognized that 
make-ready time is a considerable part of 
any job, the absence of standards with re- 
spect to assembly set-ups has long been ap- 
parent. A description, accompanied by de- 
tailed drawings, is given of the effort of a 
motion economist of the Remington Arms 
Company, who has designed, built and used 
steel containers that standardize the here- 
tofore casual tasks of setting up bench as- 
sembly work. By R. E. Morrisey. Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance, April, 
1934, p. 160:2. 


Stock Control 
After discussing the theory of devising a 
system of stock control, the author de- 
scribes two systems of stock control ap- 
plied by J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., manufac- 
turers and purveyors of foodstuffs. He 
concludes by stating that the ideal form 
of stock control should: fit the actual 
movement of the stock; be related to 
standards of performance; possess no un- 
necessary features or frills; and lastly pos- 
sess the perfect balance between the use- 
fulness of the information provided and 
the cost of providing it. By J. R. M. Sim- 
mons. Industry Illustrated, March, 1934, 

p. ix:3; April, 1934, p. 15:5. 


Safety Upkeep—The Maintenance De- 
partment Viewpoint 

Scheduled inspection of buildings and 

equipment greatly aids the maintenance de- 

partment in its efforts for safety upkeep. 

A chart known as the “Safety Inspection 

Calendar” has been developed by the Wes- 


tinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. By means of this calendar various 
items in the plant are inspected daily, 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annually 
and annually. Also scheduled on this cal- 
endar are employee medical examinations 


‘of monthly, quarterly, semi-annual and an- 


nual periods. By Benjamin Hantman. 
Mill & Factory, April, 1934, p. 34:2. 


They Couldn’t Raise Prices So They 
Went After Costs 

Since price-raising and wage-cutting 
have been so definitely out-moded as cost- 
reducing methods, the G. Edwin Smith 
Shoe Company attacked the problem of 
rising costs from a different angle. This 
company, operating 68 retail stores in the 
Nisley chain, was making 5,700 pairs of 
shoes a day. By conveyorizing one of its 
two plants the following results were ob- 
tained: Unit costs were reduced 15 to 20 
per cent; hourly production rose from 500 
to 650 pairs; one plant could be closed; 
running time was cut by three days; de- 
creased running time has lowered number 
of pairs in process by 18,000—a saving in 
inventories; retail stores get quicker de- 
liveries, and can now operate with smaller 
stocks. The entire set-up is described in 
detail. By Lewis K. Urquhart. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, April, 1934, 
p. 151:7. 


Safety Says: Inclosed Switchgear 

Switchgear in an industrial plant is a 
very important part of the plant equip- 
ment because uninterrupted production, 
often the quality of the product, depends 
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upon the efficiency of the control and the 
continuity of the supply of electrical en- 
ergy for driving the machinery. 

To meet the requirements industrial 
switchgear should, therefore, have these 
features: ease and economy of installation; 
compact construction so as to occupy small 
floor space and headroom; low mainte- 
nance cost to keep equipment in good oper- 
ating condition; adequate protection to con- 
trol apparatus and operators, with easy ac- 


How Dealer Consciousness Has Built 
Our Profits 


The manufacturer must be a real partner 
to his distributors, says the President, Gen- 
eral Tire and Rubber Company. A manu- 
facturer who is a real partner to his dis- 
tributors will not build up competition for 
them to fight against in their struggle for 
a livelihood. To this policy, which he 
terms “Enlightened Selfishness,” is accred- 
ited the General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany’s unusual record during both bad times 
and good times. By W. O’Neil. System 
and Business Management, April, 1934, 
p. 165:4. 


Fostering Local Good Will Through 
Decentralization 

In each of the separate operating head- 
quarters set up in three cities, the Grand 
Union Company immediately directed its 
attention to securing local good will. It 
was pointed out, through institutional ad- 
vertising, that the new stores would bring 
a great deal of money into their localities 
by employing local residents and purchas- 
ing local products whenever possible. It 
showed clearly, without seeming to meet 
any charge, that the chain store spends 
money in the community. It pictured its 
large warehouse and thus killed any charge 
that the chains do not pay their share of 
local taxes. It pointed out that most of its 
employees were local people and that its 
divisional executives are local residents 
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cess to parts requiring occasional inspec- 
tion or adjustment; thorough insulation 
with adequate safety factor; protection 
from dust and dirt; and durability and re- 
liability of all component parts. The gen- 
eral methods of accomplishing these ends 
and the manner in which they are applied 
to the various types of modern industrial 
switchgear, are discussed in this article. 
By E. H. Beckert. Factory Management 
and Maintenance, April, 1934, p. 174:4. 


deeply concerned with local activities. 
Chain Store Age, (Grocery Edition), 
March, 1934, p. 30:4. 


How Canada’s Quality Grading System 
Works 

Canada’s quality grading system requires 
that packers of the dominion declare their 
quality grades—fancy, choice or standard, 
upon the principal part of the label in let- 
ters not less than three-eighths of an inch 
in height. Canada’s example in this line 
was cited at a recent hearing on the Cope- 
land Bill. Declaring that quality grading 
was desired for the good of the industry 
itself, a speaker pointed to the fact that the 
consumption of canned goods over a period 
of years has failed to keep pace with the 
use of fresh vegetables and fruits. Adver- 
tising & Selling, March 15, 1934, p. 26:2. 


Our Modernization Campaign Stresses 
Protected Foods 


Recognition of the necessity of protected 
foods is one of the first and most vital 
steps in a modernization campaign, points 
out the president of the P. H. Butler Com- 
pany. “We can definitely trace increased 
buyer response in our meat markets through 
the appetizing displays made possible by 
our electric refrigeration units,” he states. 
Another feature of the campaign is com- 
plete modernization of a store interior 
whenever needed and practicable. A spe- 
cific instance of success in this line is ex- 
emplified in one small Butler store which 
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climbed from a record of $500 weekly to 
$1,500. The wisdom of following an even 
and calculated course in a program of 
modernization is stressed. By James S. 
Huey. Chain Store Age, (Grocery Edi- 
tion), March, 1934, p. 18:1. 


Sales Management—Ideal and Practical 


The greatest portion of increasing sales 
is “pull” and not “push,” in the opinion of 
the author, who believes that the best sales- 
men need the least management. “The 
character of the firm can be made or 
marred by the sales manager, and if a staff 
of travellers have a sales manager whom 
they can look up to they will extol the 
virtues of the firm from the street top,” 
he states. Other topics deal with winning 
confidence of the sales staff by cooperation 
and support, assistance to the new man and 
necessity of frequent sales meetings. By 
T. B. Allison. Marketing, March, 1934, 
p. 7:2. 


A Case Study of Product Development 
Through Market Research 


To find the true cause of a gradual 
shrinkage in the sales of its “backbone” 
product, this company undertook an ex- 
haustive investigation that covered virtually 
every industry in which valves are used. 
The President, Jenkins Bros., indicates the 
results of this survey, details the major 
considerations faced in re-designing the 
product to fit the findings, and tells how 
the new valve was merchandised to the 
sales force, to the jobber, and to industry. 
By Farnham Yardley. Executives Service 

Bulletin, April, 1934, p. 2:3. 


Bourjois Consignment Plan Protects 
Dealer 


In an effort to combat the reckless com- 
petition and price-cutting evident in the 
cosmetic industry a few years ago, Bour- 
jois, maker of Evening in Paris, perfected 
a new line, Springtime in Paris, which is 
sold to selected retailers on a consignment 
basis. The plan has worked successfully 
since its inauguration and at present over 
2,000 drug and department store agents 
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sell this line at a profit without the worry 
of cut-throat competition. As told to Don 
Masson by Ralph H. Aronson. Printers’ 
Ink, March 29, 1934, p. 37:3. 


Should Industrials Sell by Geography 
or by Industries? 


Should a manufacturer organize his sales 
troops according to an industrial or geo- 
graphical set-up? The author discusses 
both sides of the question, citing the Fahnir 
Bearing Company as a basis for efficient 
selling. This organization abandoned the 
industrial sales set-up a few years ago in 
favor of the geographical plan. Sales rep- 
resentatives now work out of branch offices 
or their homes, and reside in their territory. 
General salesmen call on all accounts, thus 
giving prompt service to the customer or 
prospective customer. A flying squad of 
experts, composed of Fahnir executives, 
supplement the efforts of the territorial 
salesman, and in this manner supply the 
specialized technical assistance that is re- 
quired by some customers. By John Allen 
Murphy. Sales Management, April 10, 
1934, p. 326:2. 


Real Recovery Means Less Markup 

Since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the spread between producers’ and 
consumers’ prices has been consistently 
widening—until 60 per cent of the con- 
sumers’ dollar is now absorbed by markup 
or the cost of distribution. Merchants who 
may be confused by the economics of the 
New Deal should realize, says the author, 
that higher markups mean less goods sold 
and consumed, and therefore tend to defeat 
the recovery program. By Carl Fast. The 
Merchandise Manager, March, 1934, p. 
15:3. 


The New Deal for Management 

“Running the business from the cus- 
tomers’ point of view is not only sound 
from the standpoint of good management, 
but it is thoroughly in keeping with the 
changed public psychology,” says the Vice- 
President and General Manager, General 
Motors of Canada, Ltd. “Consumers like 
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to feel that they have had a part in the 
design of products, and that their cries in 
the wilderness have had some effect upon 
the formulation of the policies of the com- 
panies that are serving them.” The author 
cites results of a questionnaire mailed out 
by his organization to 150,000 motorists to 
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find out how they wanted their automobiles 
built. “Customer Research is simply a bit 
of overall management philosophy and ap- 
plies equally well to the problems inside the 
organization as it does the problems out- 
side,” he concludes. By H. A. Brown. 
Canadian Business, March, 1934, p. 20:7. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Staging a Concentration Drive Without 
Price Appeal 

A highly successful concentration drive 
has recently been concluded by the Whelan 
Drug Co. A high-quality line of cosmetics 
was selected for concentration and despite 
the fact that selling was carried on at 
regular prices and during one of the slow- 
est seasons the sales during the drive were 
three times the quota that had been set. 
The outstanding features of the drive were: 
Attractive prizes for the cosmetics girls, 
store and district managers ; the encourage- 
ment of teamwork in the stores; avoidance 
of any high-pressure selling methods; and 
close control of stocks so as to avoid the 
choking of the departments at any time 
during the drive. By William Solomon. 
Chain Store Age, (Druggist Edition), 
April, 1934, p. 26:4. 


Making Main Street “Want It” 


A study of the likes and dislikes of the 
hundreds of Main Streets dotted all over 
the country, and the type of advertising to 
which they respond. “Any of the adver- 
tising slants which utilize duty, fear, neces- 
sity or kindred negative emotions can cre- 
ate a certain amount of buying, but it’s 
buying with the brakes on, and up hill, at 
that,” explains the author. “Utilize any 
of the other emotions—love, pleasure, pride, 
vanity or risibility—and you instantly 
arouse attention and interest.” After ask- 
ing that this bit of psychology be treated 
as a fact, the author deals with three integ- 
ral parts of advertising practices: the 
choice of media, the kind of copy Main 
Street responds to, and the amount and 
kind of merchandising necessary to unite 


sales with demand. By Margaret Dana. 
Advertising & Selling, March 15, 1934, p. 
19 :3, 


What the Consumer Thinks of Adver- 
tising—A Lowdown 
In a recent survey of approximately 1,000 
men and women, consumers listed the fol- 
lowing as their chief criticisms of adver- 
tisements: Claims are exaggerated; Adver- 
tisements twist scientific data into half- 
truths and misleading statements; Copy is 
too long and lacking in specific informa- 
tion. Other objections were to sales poli- 
cies expressed, pictorial. effects, and paid- 
for testimonials by famous persons. Faith 
was expressed in products passing the test 
of federal standards and laboratories of 
colleges or newspapers. It was also indi- 
cated that statements made by national ad- 
vertisers are more readily believed than 
those made by retailers. Sales Manage- 
ment, April 10, 1934, p. 322:4. 


Letters Fill Gaps Between Salesmen’s 
Calls 


Letters and mailing pieces to buyers 
and merchandise men are increasing in 
importance, for, if correctly used, they 
lengthen the life of promotional ideas, ac- 
cording to the author, Vice-President of 
the Chatham Manufacturing Company. 
“Our salesmen call four or five times a 
year on general customers. On other 
accounts to which we may confine special 
numbers during introductory promotional 
periods, they may call once a month. Let- 
ters, coming between these calls, bridge 
the gaps and stave off letdowns,” he ob- 
serves. The importance of using fresh 
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material and ideas in these letters is 
stressed. By Thomas J. Sheehe. Printers’ 
Ink, March 22, 1934, p. 32:4. 


Two Out of Three Fountain Customers 
Make Secondary Purchases 


“We make every fountain in our chain 
of drug stores directly profitable, but we 
also know that one of the big reasons our 
stores are profitable is the fact that our 
fountain builds us business for all depart- 
ments,” reports the author, sales and ad- 
vertising manager of Renfro’s Drug 
Stores. Fountain promotion in the Ren- 
fro Drug Stores is carried on by consistent 
advertising, displays and suggestions. 
Breakfast specials at a close margin are 
figured to attract early shoppers. A tie-in 
with local events of wide interest has also 
been effectively used. Employees are in- 
structed weekly as to advertising schedules 
and the importance of making fountain sales 
pull in trade for other departments. By 
Will S. Wood. Chain Store Age (Drug- 
gist Edition), March, 1934, p. 36:2. 


Consumer Booklets Plus 


Too much stress upon actual, valuable 
information cannot be given by manufac- 
turers in the preparation of their consumer 
booklets, in the opinion of the author, 
who characterizes the growth away from 
straight advertising material as a signi- 
ficant development in this line. Basically, 
informative booklets are of actual aid to 
the consumer and will be retained much 
longer than the straight catalog type of 
advertising. Special mention is made of 
booklets that have been used with out- 


Salesmanship 


Salesmen Now Have More Time to Sell 

A definite policy of keeping salesmen 
adequately informed on code developments 
is being followed today by all well-posted 
sales executives. “The salesman, being 
the connecting link between the factory and 
the distributor, is the man who is being 
called upon to explain and interpret the 
code of his industry. He must know some- 
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standing success by manufacturers of food 
products, gardening implements, house- 
wares, and various lines of sporting goods. 
By Don Gridley. Printers’ Ink, March 
22, 1934, p. 80:3. 


Twelve Cosmetics: Brands 1,500 Women 
Buy—and What They Pay 

According to a survey among 1,500 
women on twelve lines of cosmetics, de- 
partment stores led in points of purchase, 
with 59.4 per cent of the women contacted 
favoring this outlet for purchase of cos- 
metics. Drug stores were second, with a 
rating of 26 per cent. The “five and ten” 
chains were favored by 10.8 per cent. The 
survey also gives figures as to the prices 
women prefer to pay for the twelve items 
considered and the value of broadscale 
advertising in introducing a new cosmetic. 
Sales Management, April 1, 1934, p. 277 :4. 


An Experiment in Selling by Mail 

To place its average retailer in a more 
favorable competitive position with relation 
to its product, the Oshkosh Overall Com- 
pany sought to cut distribution costs. The 
Vice-President and Sales Manager of the 
company writes in this article of the rea- 
sons that led to an experiment in direct 
mail selling which, he states, was a factor 
in bringing about these results: “1932 
profits were 53 per cent over 1931 and 1933 
profits were 140 per cent greater than 
1932.” The plan has become the company’s 
established sales policy. By C. E. Witt- 
mack. Executives Service Bulletin, April, 


1934, p. 5:2. 
' 


thing about the reasoning that led to the 
development of the various provisions in 
his code. He must know. exactly how 
these provisions are to be interpreted.” 
Salesmen are being informed by printed 
bulletins, letters, and in some instances, 
general meetings. The situation is viewed 
by the author as a decidedly healthy con- 
dition, as it gives the salesman more time 
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selling and less time adjusting complaints. 
By E. B. Weiss. Printers’ Ink, March 15, 
1934, p. 88:3. 


20 Reasons Why Salesmen Fail 


The negative viewpoint of selling is dis- 
cussed in this article based on field studies 
and observations over a year’s period. Men 
fail at selling, points out the author, for 
three main reasons: 1. Because they are 
temperamentally and constitutionally unfit 


Retailing 
Tag Your “It” Merchandise 


Of the big parade of people who walk 
out of the average store every day without 
buying, some could have been sold if the 
story of the product at which they were 
“just looking” had been well told. The 
only sure way to accomplish this is for 
stores to become articulate about the qual- 
ity features and style points of their mer- 
chandise through the medium of printed 
tags. According to the author, who is 
associated with Abraham & Straus, it is 
the most promising solution of the train- 
ing problem; it will help keep more goods 
sold and minimize returns and adjustments ; 
it should also be good store publicity. By 
Mary C. Cookman. The Merchandise 
Manager, March, 1934, p. 13:3. 


How I Train My Assistants 


A few fundamental practices in chain 
store training are discussed by the author, 
a chain drug store manager for twelve 
years. Particular stress is laid on the 
importance of training employees to take 
the full responsibility not only for routines 
but for results. “The system of making 
the department head the real manager of 
his work goes right through the store. 
Each man knows and feels his responsi- 
bilities.” In training his staff along these 
lines, the store manager familiarizes him- 
self with every small detail and thus be- 
comes a general sales builder, an inspector, 
a supervisor and a department helper, if 
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for selling; 2. Because they do not work, 
and 3. Because they do not work in the 
right manner. As men in the first class 
are eliminated early in the game, the 
analysis deals with shortcomings of sales- 
men in the last two groups. Among the 
major factors contributing to a salesman’s 
failure are a poor working plan, a hap- 
hazard follow-through campaign, failure to 
know his product, and an inability to man- 
age the interview. By Bruce Crowell. 


Sales Management, April 1, 1934, p. 282:2. 


the necessity arises. Chain Store Age 
(Druggist Edition), March, 1934, p. 32:3. 


“Retailers Alone Can Eradicate These 
So-Called Evils” 


The future of retailing is in the hands 
ot retailers whether they like it or not, 
according to the Vice-President, Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company. It has been cus- 
tomary to some degree to blame the buy- 
ing public for certain prevailing condi- 
tions in store practice that are neither 
desirable nor profitable. “However, un- 
prejudiced analysis shows that all these 
bad habits may be traced back to some- 
thing started and encouraged, or at least 
condoned by the stores themselves.” Two 
examples of these undesirable practices 
which must be curbed by retailers them- 
selves are: 1. The returned goods evil; 
2. Price-cutting evil. By Louis E. Kir- 
stein. Executives Service Bulletin, April, 
1934, p. 1:2. 


Are Codes a Barrier to Trade? 


The author, Economist for R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc., presents the retailer’s case 
against open price agreements in their 
present form in NRA codes and discusses 
other trends in code-making tending toward 
higher prices and a reduced physical. vol- 
ume of goods. By Q. Forrest Walker. 
The Merchandise Manager, April, 1934, 
p. 9:4. 
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Books Received 


The Cotton Cooperatives in the South- 
east. By Wilson Gee and Edward Alli- 
son Terry. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
New York, 1933. 271 pages. 

Digest of Economics. By Thomas J. 
Lovely. Globe Book Company, New 
York, 1933. 376 pages. 80¢. 

Best’s Insurance Guide with Key Rat. 
ings—1933. Alfred M. Best Company, 
New York, 1933. 606 pages. $5.00. 

The Dual System of Stabilisation. By J. 
Taylor Peddie. Macmillan, New York 
and London, 1931 (enlarged second edi- 
tion). 250 pages. 








Civic Training. By R. O. Hughes. Allyn 
and Bacon, New York, 1933. 396 pages. 
$1.20. 

Economic Citizenship. By R. O. Hughes. 
Allyn and Bacon, New York, 1933. 359 
pages. $1.20. 

Reminiscences of William Graham Sum- 
ner. By A. G. Keller. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1933. 110 pages. 
$2.00. 

The Christian Social Manifesto. By 
Joseph Husslein. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, 1933 (sec. printing). 329 
pages. $2.50. 


Survey of Books for Executives | 
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The Economics of Free Deals. By Dr. 
Leverett S. Lyon. Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, 1933. 227 pages. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Lyon’s several studies of pricing 
policies and practices and his intimate 
knowledge of them has afforded him an 
excellent opportunity to analyze and pre- 
sent the subject of free deals, especially 
as they may be controlled in codes of fair 
competition. : 

Free deals are interpreted in terms of 
the “something for nothing” complex. The 
marginal problem of premiums is treated 
as something basically different from a 
free deal. 

The most significant part of the book 
currently is that which makes suggestions 
for code makers. Some of the most im- 
portant suggestions are: 

1. Those responsible for code-making 
may condemn, with a certainty that they 
are on safe ground, all free deals which 
are given to some but not to others under 
like conditions. 

2. The justice of condemning secrecy 
is less obvious. The author does point out, 
however, that secrets are not open except 
to those who are parties to the arrange- 


ment; and although many subsequently 
become known, knowledge of them is often 
largely diluted with conjecture and suspi- 
cion. 

3. Extra care should be taken to make 
certain that the code prohibits those forms 
of deals which it is the desire of the trade 
to condemn and allows the use of those 
which it does not desire to condemn. 

4. Distinction should be made between 
free deals and commercial bribery. 

5. If a code contains any specifications 
as to price at which goods may be sold 
or as to limitations below which they may 
not be sold, care should be taken to indi- 
cate whether or not the giving of free 
deals is to be regarded as a violation of 
the restrictions stated. 

6. Codes adopted by groups of distrib- 
utors and prohibiting the giving of deals 
should clearly specify whether this prohi- 
bition is applicable to the passing on of 
deals which these distributors have re- 
ceived from manufacturers. 

7. Trade groups contemplating prohibi- 
tions against the acceptance of deals should 
consider the competitive position in which 
this prohibition may place them. Indus- 
tries with these prohibitions may find them- 
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selves in a position to receive less ad- 
vantageous terms than those accorded to 
their competitors who do not have similar 
provisions in their codes. 

8. Code makers should consider with 
special care whether it is their desire to 
exclude open and non-discriminatory free 
deals, especially those in the form of 
monetary allowances or of free goods of 
the same kind as the goods purchased. 
Such deals are, in effect, ways of modify- 
ing standard prices. If, in adopting a 
general prohibition of free deals, the trade 
contemplates the use of frequently varied 
current price quotations, they should be 
aware that it will be the end of standard 
prices. All sellers should be aware of 
the fact that they must choose one of. three 
courses, a rigid pricing system, a relatively 
flexible system of price quotations, or such 
methods of deviation from nominal stand- 
ard prices as free deals represent. 

9. Trade groups should consider care- 
fully every aspect of deal provisions in rela- 
tionship to the codes of their competitors. 
Trade groups which bind themselves to 
more rigid restrictions on any of their 
practices than are current may find that 
they eliminated certain difficulties but in- 
vited elimination of themselves in the 
process. 

A reading of this book recalls the adage 
that many a good business policy often 
contains the seeds of its own disintegra- 
tion. 

W. J. Donatp, 
W. J. Donald and Company. 


The Banks, The Budget and Business. 
By Joseph B. Hubbard. Macmillan, 


New York, 1934. 147 pages. $1.75. 


A study in outline of the economic de- 
velopments of the past few years, with 
emphasis on the banking and currency 
situation, the effects of deflation and in- 
flation upon business and the infiuence of 
the government’s fiscal policy on current 
economic events. Adhering closely to facts, 
the author traces and appraises the finan- 
cial and political events in Europe and 
America, beginning in 1931, which fore- 
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shadowed the credit collapse of 1933. The 
second half of the book deals with the 
solution of the banking difficulties through 
the emergency legislation of last spring, 
appraises, with reference to recovery, the 
new economic legislation and considers the 
problem presented by the Federal budget 
and inflation. Throughout the book, the 
primary purpose—to show the bearing of 
each element discussed on business—has 
been kept prominently to the fore. 

By way of summary the author states 
“At many times the depression has seemed 
exceptional in character, and it has proved 
to be exceptional in magnitude, at least as 
far back as statistical comparisons can be 
satisfactorily made. But in its later stages 
it has seemed to take on, strangely enough, 
the pattern of the severest of the recorded 
episodes of the past. Credit collapse and 
bank suspension are, unfortunately, typical 
of such great upheavals. Currency de- 
preciation and legislation seeking to remedy 
the results of deflation find their counter- 
parts in the past. Looking upon our cur- 
rent history ten years hence, we may well 
be referring to 1929-33 as a typical case 
of severe depression carried to these ex- 
tremes.” 


Economic Cycles and Crises. By William 
C. Schluter. Sears Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York, 1933. 378 pages. $2.50. 
Suggesting that the severity of the pre- 

vailing economic crisis indicates the possi- 

bility that our economic system is out- 
worn, the author states that the time is 
propitious for stocktaking and for a diag- 
nosis of the current business upheaval. An 
attempt is made to formulate a working 
plan to reconstruct the existing economic 
order as may protect us from future eco- 
nomic debacles and assure us of a system 
of economic government which can and 
will deal with the constantly recurring 
problems that are economic and social in 

nature. The task is approached with a 

firm belief in the fundamental tenets upon 

which the American scheme of things has 
evolved and with a view to emphasizing the 
character of the problem connected with 
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economic cycles, crises and long-time 
trends in welfare, and the kind of think- 
ing that might well prove adequate toward 
a rectification of what is wrong in the 
present order. 

The book falls into three major divisions. 
The first aims to survey the general fac- 
tors responsible for economic and social 
progress; to present a record of the suc- 
cession of good and bad times since 1796; 
then to analyze the relation between eco- 
nomic cycles and economic trends; and to 
depict the factors operating in the business 
cycle and the shifting conditions which 
underlie human welfare. The second divi- 
sion attempts to seize upon the meaning of 
the economic cycles and crises and to 
appraise critically the many theoretical 
and scientific explanations of this phenom- 
ena. On the basis of such knowledge an 
effort is made to develop a constructive 
program for control of the economic sys- 
tem. This plan, described in the third 
section, aims to preserve the fundamental 
theories and principles inherent in Ameri- 
can social, economic and political ideals 
and embraces a system of economic self- 
government for business that shall func- 
tion through Institutes, Federations, and a 
National Economic Council. 


The Chemical Formulary—Vol. I. Editor- 
in-Chief: H. Bennett. Chemical Form- 
ulary Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 1933. 595 
pages. $6.00. 

Here we have presented to us a refer- 
ence book of the latest methods and form- 
ulae for the manufacture of hundreds of 
products used in modern industry. Most 
of the information requires no technical 
knowledge and can be readily grasped, even 
by laymen. A few of the subjects covered 
are adhesives, alloys, antiseptics, bleaches, 
boiler compounds, carbon paper, castings, 
cleaners, colors, cosmetics, disinfectants, 
dyes, emulsions, etching, fireproofing, fuels, 
glazes, insecticides, inks, lacquers, latex, 
leather, liquors, lubricants, paint, paper, 
plastics, plating, polishes, preservatives, 
printing, rubber, sizings, soaps, softeners, 
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solders, solvents, stains, synthetic resins, 
varnish, viscose, vulcanization, water-proof- 
ing, welding, weed killers, etc. 


Our Next Step—A National Economic 
Policy. By Matthew Woll and William 
English Walling. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1934. 199 pages. $2.00. 

This book formulates a national policy 
the chief aim of which is to raise the 
standard of living, a goal which can be 
reached only through a better distribution 
of wealth and income. The underlying 
philosophy of this book is evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary. It points out 
that “we are at the beginning of an en- 
tirely new phase of economic evolution, 
that we are entering a new era of experi- 
mentation.” 

References to the Roosevelt program are 
only incidental, for the chief purpose is 
to present the long-term view, the essen- 
tials of a permanent rather than an emerg- 
ency policy. 

The authors argue the cause of an en- 
lightened economic nationalism, believe that 
internationalism and laissez-faire have had 
their day, and declare that “America can- 
not dream of subordinating her plans for 
national recovery and national reconstruc- 
tion to international considerations.” Will- 
iam Green, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor writes a foreword 
expressing sympathy with the general pur- 
pose of the book. 


SEnEEEEE 


What Everybody Wants to Know About 
Money. Edited by G. D. H. Cole. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1933. 435 
pages. $3.00. 

Representing the contributions of nine 
economists from Oxford, this planned out- 
line of monetary problems was prepared 
with a view to the requirements of the 
general reader. The book aims to set 
forth those aspects of the monetary prob- 
lem which are most under controversial 
discussion today, and most relevant to the 
solution of the world’s pressing economic 
problems. 
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The subject of money is expounded in 
twelve chapters, all of which are char- 
acterized by a general agreement on cer- 
tain points of fundamental economic theory 
pertaining to money. It is held that con- 
trol of monetary policy is possible; that 
it must not conflict with the principles 
of the quantity theory of money; that 
the technique of such control has not been 
devised; that its exercise requires knowl- 
edge of all the factors involved and that 
no factor is predominantly important or 
any one remedy adequate in itself. 

As an introduction to the subject, Mr. 
Cole discusses the nature of money and 
the several theories which are currently 
held regarding it. There follows a general 
analysis of the monetary aspects of the 
world crisis and the financial remedies 
propounded to offset the depression. In 
logical succession, chapters are presented 
dealing with currency and central banks, 
commercial banks and credit, foreign trade 
and exchanges, and capital and investment. 
In the remaining chapters, an attempt is 
made to show how the various factors op- 
erate and why they so frequently cause 
considerable trouble. Regarding the best 
methods for preventing a breakdown, there 
is no unanimity of opinion. Three general 
methods are proposed, including the stabil- 
ization of domestic prices; the stabilization 
of money and the stabilization of incomes. 


Permanent Prosperity. By John Bauer 
and Nathaniel Gold. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1934. 251 pages. $2.75. 
This book argues that the objective of 

security of livelihood should be the major 

governmental policy for the future. It 
sets forth an economic program which 
would make it practically possible to ob- 
tain security for all workers. The authors 
consider how a long-time program of pub- 
lic works can be used to absorb all workers 
not in demand in private industries; and 
they point out how private industries can 
be made far more stable than at present 
in offering employment. A prominent feat- 
ure of the total program is banking and 


monetary reforms looking to a stabiliza- 
tion of money and credit and a progres- 
sive enhancing of consumer purchasing 
power. 


Trade Depression and the Way Out. By 
R. G. Hawtrey. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York, 1933. 183 pages. $3.00, 
This book interprets the trade depression 

as a deficiency of demand in terms of 
money, to be remedied by an enlargement 
of demand through the action of central 
banks on the credit system. The first edi- 
tion appeared three days before Great 
Britain suspended the gold standard. The 
new edition takes account of the experi- 
ence the world has gained since that event, 
and also of the new freedom that has been 
given to monetary policy. The argument 
has been elaborated in several respects, 
particularly in dealing with overproduction 
and the possible limitations of the mone- 
tary remedy, and with the policy of pub- 
lic works. 


The Choice Before Us. By Norman 
Thomas. Macmillan, New York, 1934. 
249 pages. $2.50. 

The erstwhile candidate for President 
under the Socialist banner, looks back 
appraisingly upon the past four chaotic 
years and contemplates the future with 
none too sanguine an eye. Mr. Thomas 
holds that in the next ten years we shall 
see a race between catastrophe—probably 
in the form of a new World War—Fascism, 
which may delay that catastrophe but will 
in the end accentuate it, and Socialism. 
In this book he develops that thesis in 
the course of his study of the present 
world situation. 

He explains the broad and inclusive 
sense in which he uses the terms Fascism 
and Socialism and discusses their applica- 
tion in America. He examines the reasons 
which have slowed up the progress of 
Socialism, not merely in its democratic 
form in Germany and Great Britain, but 
in its extreme Communist form through- 
out the world. He also restates some of 
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the immediate problems of Socialist plan- 
ning and effective organization to carry 
out such planning in the United States. 


Depreciation. By Staff of Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Wisconsin. State 
Law Reporting Company, New York, 
1933. 196 pages. $1.85. 

This review of legal and accounting 
problems defines depreciation as the con- 
sumption of property in service and it is 
on this premise that the Wisconsin Com- 
mission bases its views of an ultimate de- 
preciation policy. The book emphasizes 
straight-line depreciation and declares that 
much study is needed to bring about the 
desired changes. 

Many legal cases regarding depreciation 
are cited, tracing the history from the 
early case of Smyth vs. Ames (1898), 
which serve as a guide in reconciling con- 
flicting views and encouraging a more uni- 
form treatment of depreciation. 


Kosten und Kostenrechnung. By Kon- 
rad Mellerowicz. Walter de Gruyter & 
Co., Berlin and Leipzig, 1933. 431 pages. 
It has become customary in Germany to 

carry on the “Betriebswirtschaftslehre,” 

the science of business administration, quite 
separately from economics—a fact which 
has had its rather bad effects on both dis- 
ciplines; those engaged in studies on busi- 
ness administration are often not sufficiently 
familiar with economics; while the econ- 
omists very often have too little knowledge 
of enterprises where real business is being 
transacted. It seems to me that the chief 
feature of the above-mentioned book (and 
its greatest merit) is that, as far as pos- 
sible and as far as advisable, both dis- 
ciplines are being taken into due consider- 
ation. The author claims that this first 
volume will have its real value only after 
the second volume has been published, but 
even now this publication deserves serious 
attention. The author intends to elaborate 

a theory of private business enterprise. 

He will base this theory on a theory of 

costs which he gives in this first volume, 


and will make the relationship between 
costs and prices the nucleus of his whole 
theory. Although American studies with 
which the author seems thoroughly famil- 
iar may be more advanced on these topics, 
this treatise will offer American readers 
and students a number of new aspects. 
The elaboration of types of German busi- 
ness enterprises should be particularly 


noted. Ortro NATHAN, 
Princeton University. 


Woodrow Wilson. By Edith Gittings 
Reid. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1934. 242 pages. $3.50. 


“The Wilson administration occurred 
during such a period of storm and stress, 
when all human passions were at the boil- 
ing point, that the solitary figure of the 
advocate of peace became the target both 
for the mudslinging and for the eulogies 
of an abnormal world. He was made either 
a god upon the mountain to whom all 
appeals must be made, or else a bloodless 
pedagogue playing a lone hand in the attic 
of his own soul, a hindrance and a dis- 
turbance rather than a constructive force.” 

This portraiture gains its authority from 
a close friendship, long and familiar con- 
versations, and the many letters written to 
the author by Mr. Wilson from his youth 
to shortly before: his death in 1924. 

It is not an historical narrative, though 
it is so intertwined with the political life 
of the day that one is inevitably drawn 
with Wilson into big events and made to 
share his ideas, his politics, his democracy, 
his personality. 

Current Monetary Issues. By Leo Pas- 
volsky. Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, 1933. 192 pages. $1.50. 

The author who has been devoting close 
study to the stabilization of the exchanges 
and other monetary developments in post- 
war Europe states his main purpose as an 
exposition and analysis of the monetary 
issues that now agitate the world, as well 
as the conflict of ideas and policies which 
have so far prevented any effective solu- 
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tion. He is, moreover, concerned with the 

immediate monetary problems which con- 

front the United States and the vital re- 
lationships of our present monetary poli- 
cies to economic recovery. ' 

During the last year a number of inter- 
national discussions and negotiations have 
furnished an opportunity for the expression 
of opinion regarding the monetary issues 
and have brought to a sharp focus national 
differences of views and policies. These 
discussions embraced all the underlying 
basic monetary issues of our day and an 
analysis of what took place at Geneva, 
at Washington and at London provides an 
extremely convenient vehicle for a pre- 
sentation of the issues involved. It is to 
such an analysis that the major portion 
of the text is devoted. In the concluding 
chapters the monetary position of the world 
in general since the London Conference is 
surveyed and an analysis is made of re- 
cent developments in the United States, 
including the gold purchase plan. The 
final conclusions of the book, apparently 
repudiating the Roosevelt-Warren policy, 
indicate that “no definite, predictable rise 
in the commodity price level can be as- 
sumed to follow a given depreciation in 
the currency,” and that “no evidence exists 
that a given price level, once attained, can 
be controlled by altering the price of 
gol ” 

On Our Way. By Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. John Day Company, New York, 
1934. 300 pages. $2.50. 

This book, without argument and with- 
out extended explanation, sets forth the 
many significant events of a very busy 
year. In the preface of the book, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt says “It was a year of 
redemption and consummation—the redemp- 
tion of pledges to the people of America 
and the consummation of the hopes of the 
many who looked forward to a better 
ordered common life. I am setting forth 
the milestones that mark the achievement 
of a new public policy. 

“Some people have sought to describe 
that policy as revolutionary: perhaps it is. 
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It is revolutionary, however, only in the 
sense that the measures adopted and the 
purposes that they seek differ from those 
that were used before. If it is a revoly- 
tion, it is a peaceful one, achieved without 
violence, without the overthrow of the 
purposes of established law and without the 
denial of just treatment to any individual 
or class. 

“Some people have called our new policy 
‘Fascism.’ It is not Fascism because its 
inspiration springs from the mass of the 
people themselves rather than from a class 
or a group or a marching army. More- 
over, it is being achieved without a change 
in fundamental republican method. We 
have kept the faith with, and in, our 
traditional political institutions. 

“Some people have called it ‘Commu- 
nism’; it is not that either. It is not a 
driving regimentation founded upon the 
plans of a perpetuating directorate which 
subordinates the making of laws and the 
processes of the courts to the orders of 
the executive. Neither does it manifest it- 
self in the total elimination of any class 
or in the abolition of private property. 

“By almost general acceptance the peo- 
ple have adopted the habit of calling it the 
New Deal; and it has been well suggested 
that the phrase expresses a satisfactory 
combination of the Square Deal and the 
New Freedom. . . . Apart from phrases 
and slogans, the important thing to re- 
member is, I think, that the change in our 
policy is based upon a change in the atti- 
tude and the thinking of the American 
people—in other words, that it is based 
upon the growing into maturity of our 
democracy; that it proceeds in accordance 
with the underlying principles that guided 
the framers of our Constitution; that it is 
taking form with the general approval of 
a very large majority of the American 
people; and finally, that it is made with 
the constant assurance to the people that 
if at any time they wish to revert to the 
old methods that we have discarded, they 
are wholly free- to bring about such 4 
reversion by the simple means of the 
ballot box.” 





